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THE  PROBLEM 

The  problem  of  the  present  study  is  to  aid  in  the  determina- 
tion of  a  policy  for  rural  education  and  school  consolidation 
in  Connecticut.  Such  a  policy  would  naturally  be  determined 
only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  important  factors.  Com- 
parison would  be  made  of  the  effectiveness  of  instruction  in  one- 
room  and  consolidated  schools.  We  would  attempt  to  determine 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  their  health  programs,  social  train- 
ing, and  other  less  tangible  educational  outcomes.  We  would 
also  seek  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  well  each  type  of  school 
retains  its  pupils,  how  the  teachers  compare  with  respect  to 
training  and  experience,  and  to  measure  the  relative  costs. 

To  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  health  and  social 
programs  would  require  the  expenditure  of  much  time  and 
effort,  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  Studies  already 
made  in  regard  to  instruction  in  one-room  and  consolidated 
schools  seems  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  latter .^-^  Data 
in  regard  to  retention  of  pupils,  training  of  teachers,  and  costs 
are  readily  available  and  will  be  used  in  solving  the  problem. 
Thus  if  one  type  of  school,  because  of  richer  activities,  greater 
social  attractiveness,  or  any  other  reason  retains  a  larger  num- 
ber of  pupils  it  undoubtedly  has  some  points  of  superiority  that 
must  be  weighed  in  deciding  our  subsequent  course  of  action. 
Should  either  class  of  school  attract  teachers  with  more  and 
better  training,  and  retain  them  for  a  longer  period  of  service 
that  factor  will  influence  policy.  With  our  present  need  for 
economy  the  question  of  cost  must  of  necessity  play  a  large 
part  in  determining  future  plans.  This  study,  then,  will  be  a 
comparison  of  one-room  and  consolidated  schools  of  Connecti- 
cut with  respect  to  costs,  holding  power,  and  teachers,  and  the 
application  of  our  findings  to  the  problem  of  determining  a 
policy  for  rural  education  and  school  consolidation. 

^  Foote,  John  M.  "Comparative  Study  of  Instruction  in  One-Room  and  Consoli- 
dated Schools."    Journal  of  Rtiral  Education,  2:   337-351. 

^  Rarick,  C.  E.  "Selling  Rural  Education  to  the  Public  in  Kansas."  Proceedings 
of  National  Education  Association,  61:827-834. 


CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 
THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  district  was  originally  the  unit  of  school  administration 
and  control  in  Connecticut.  In  1838  permissive  legislation  was 
introduced,  making  it  possible  for  all  the  schools  of  the  various 
towns  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  town  school  commit- 
tees/^ The  old  school  district  as  such  has  in  most  cases 
given  way  to  the  town  (township)  as  the  unit  of  control,  only 
nine  still  retaining  the  district  system/  With  the  changed 
method  of  control  the  older  system  of  one-room  schools  has 
gradually  been  modified.  The  development  of  the  tendency 
toward  centralization  and  grading  is  indicated  by  the  gradual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  one-room  schools,  a  decrease  from 
1860  to  1923  of  58.75  per  cent.  This  decrease  is  shown  in 
Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  ONE-ROOM   SCHOOLS   IN   CONNECTICUT 
AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS 

Year  Number  of  One-Room  Schools 

1860  1486 

1886  1150 

1900  1077 

1920.  715 

1922  647 

1923  613 

In  this  study  the  term  "consolidated"  will  be  used  to  refer  to 
a  school  of  two  or  more  teachers,  even  when  located  in  territory 
which  originally  was  one  district.  Past  practice  and  present 
tendencies  in  Connecticut  school  administration  justify  this  use 
of  the  term. 

*  Dakin,  W.  S.    Connecticut  Schools.    Vol.   3,  No.  5. 

'  Connecticut  School  Laws   1922,   Sec.    155-177. 

5  Meredith,  A.  B.    Report  of  State  Board  of  Education,   Connecticut,   1922,  p.   71. 


2         One-Room  and  Consolidated  Schools  of  Connecticut 

Consolidation  of  schools  in  Connecticut  has  followed  several 
lines.  The  towns  ^'°  which  have  consolidated  may  be  classified 
as  follows : 

1.  Complete  consolidation.  Towns  in  which  all  of  the  schools  have  been 
centralized  in  one  district 6  towns 

2.  Consolidation  of  one-  and  two-room  schools.  Towns  having  at  the 
present  time  only  one-  and  two-room  schools  and  which  transport 
pupils  from  districts  where  smaller  one-room  schools  have  been  closed 
58  towns 

3.  Towns  in  which  grade  consolidation  in  which  pupils  from  the  two 
upper  grades  are  brought  together  into  one  or  at  the  most  two  districts 
of  the  town   25  towns 

4.  Towns  in  which  partial  consolidation  in  which  a  central  residential  or 
business  district  has  absorbed  the  small  schools  of  the  vicinity  and  the 
upper  grades  of  remote  sections 38  towns 

THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

This  study  is  based  on  data  from  ,98  towns  served  by  super- 
vising agents  paid  by  the  state.  Approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  area  of  the  state  is  included  in  these  towns.  The  elemen- 
tary enrollment  of  the  schools  studied  is  25,476  pupils,  16,589 
being  in  consolidated  schools  and  8,897  in  one-room  schools. 
There  are  896  teachers, — which  is  12,6  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
teachers  of  the  state, — 485  are  in  consolidated  schools  and  411 
in  one-room  schools.  Both  types  of  schools  are  under  the  same 
careful  system  of  supervision,  have  the  same  health  programs, 
and,  in  general,  their  plans  for  work  are  similar.  Because  of 
these  conditions  it  was  possible  to  secure  accurate  data  from 
these  schools  and  to  use  these  data  as  a  basis  for  reliable  com- 
parisons. There  are  411  one-room  schools.and  128  consolidated 
schools  distributed  as  follows : 

Two-room  schools    64 

Three-room  schools   13 

Four-room   schools    15 

Five-room  schools    7 

Six-room  schools   9 

Seven-room  schools   3 

Eight-room  schools    13 

Nine-room  schools   1 

*  Dakin,  W.  S.    Connecticut  Schools.    Vol.   3,  No.  3. 

=*Abel,  J.  F.    Bulletin   1923,  No.  41,  Bureau  of  Education,  pp.  64-65. 


Introduction 

Ten-room  schools    1 

Eleven-room  schools   0 

Twelve-room  schools    1 

Thirteen-room  schools        1 


THE  DATA 

The  data  were  secured  through  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  supervising  agents.  Facts  in  regard 
to  holding  power  and  costs  of  one-room  schools  were  gathered 
by  means  of  special  forms  in  June  of  1923.  Costs  and  attendance 
are  usually  reported  for  the  town  as  a  unit.  For  consolidated 
schools  the  data  in  regard  to  holding  power  were  secured  dur- 
ing the  school  year  1923-1924.  The  special  form  of  register 
kept  in  Connecticut  schools  made  this  and  other  information 
readily  available.  The  data  in  regard  to  the  teaching  staff  were 
secured  by  means  of  question  forms  sent  out  early  in  1924. 
Facts  in  regard  to  costs  and  holding  power  are  for  the  school 
year  1922-1923.  Those  concerning  teachers  are  for  1923-1924. 
The  data  on  any  phase  of  the  study  are  for  one  year  only.  The 
conditions,  however,  are  representative  of  those  existing  over  a 
period  of  years. 

THE  METHOD 

The  towns  studied  were  grouped  as  shown  below : 

Group  I — 21  towns  with     100     per  cent  of  pupils  in  one-room  schools 

Group  II — 13  towns  with  67-99  per  cent  of  pupils  in  one-room  schools 

Group  III — 22  towns  with  34-66  per. cent  of  pupils  in  one-room  schools 

Group  IV — 31  towns  with     1-33  per  cent  of  pupils  in  one-room  schools 

Group  V — 11  towns  with  100  per  cent  of  pupils  in  consolidated  schools 

Groups  II,  III,  and  IV  contain  both  one-room  and  consoli- 
dated schools  so  that  there  will  be  in  all  eight  groups  as  follows : 

I-O  One-room  schools  of  Group  I 

II-O  One-room  schools  of  Group  II 

III-O  One-room  schools  of  Group  III 

IV-0  One-room  schools  of  Group  IV 

II-C  Consolidated  Schools  of  Group  II 

III-C  Consolidated  Schools  of  Group  III 

IV-C  Consolidated  Schools  of  Group  IV 

V-C  Consolidated  Schools  of  Group  V 


4  One-Room  and  Consolidated  Schools  of  Connecticut 

This  method  of  grouping  was  used  to  discover  any  differences 
there  might  be  between  towns  with  all  pupils  in  one-room 
schools  and  those  with  all  the  pupils  in  consolidated  schools,  and 
any  gradations  of  differences  there  might  be  in  intermediate 
groupings.  In  Group  I  there  are  112  one-room  schools,  and  in 
Group  III  there  are  133  one-room,  21  two-room,  2  three-room, 

5  four-room,  2  six-room,  1  seven-room,  and  2  eight-room 
schools.  The  detailed  composition  of  each  group  is  shown 
below : 


Group 

Number  of  Rooms  in  School 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

I 

112 

II 

84 

13 

III 

133 

21 

2 

5 

2 

1 

2 

IV 

82 

24 

9 

9 

5 

7 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

V 

6 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

It  is  possible  that  size  of  school  and  consequent  advantages 
may  have  an  effect  on  holding  power  and  on  teaching  conditions. 
For  these  two  phases  of  the  study  this  grouping  was  also  used. 

1-T  One-teacher  schools   411  teachers 

2-3-T  Two-  and  three-teacher  schools  167  teachers 

4-5-6-T  Four-,  five-  and  six-teacher  schools 149  teachers 

7-8-9-T  Seven-,  eight-  or  nine-teacher  schools 169  teachers 

The  specific  treatment  of  each  phase  of  the  study  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  when  that  phase  is  considered. 


CHAPTER  II 
COSTS 

THE  METHOD 

The  comparison  of  costs  in  this  study  deals  only  with  current 
expenses.  The  data  on  costs  of  one-room  schools  were  secured 
by  means  of  blanks  filled  out  by  the  supervising  agents  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year  1922-1923.  The  total  costs  of  elemen- 
tary education  in  each  town  are  reported  annually  to  the  state 
department  on  specially  prepared  forms.  The  costs  of  consoli- 
dated schools  in  each  town  were  found  by  subtracting  the  expen- 
ditures for  one-room  schools  from  the  total  expenditures  for 
elementary  education  within  that  town. 

It  was  impossible  by  this  method  to  discover  differences  in 
costs  for  schools  with  various  numbers  of  teachers.  For  our 
purpose — the  comparison  of  one-room  with  consolidated  schools 
— the  method  used  gives  the  desired  information  in  form  that 
is  both  accurate  and  readily  available.  Cost  totals  in  Group  I 
secured  by  using  the  one-room  blanks  and  those  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  are  practically  identical. 

In  51  of  the  towns  there  are  pupils  attending  non-local  ele- 
mentary schools,  either  in  other  towns  or  non-public  schools 
within  the  town.  The  expense  of  the  schooling  of  such  pupils 
is  borne  by  the  town  from  which  they  come.  In  all  towns  sup- 
porting non-local  pupils  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  elementary 
schools  of  that  town  has  been  taken  as  that  proportion  of  the 
total  costs  of  elementary  education  which  the  average  daily 
attendance  of  local  pupils  is  of  the  total  average  daily  attendance 
for  that  town.  An  illustration — the  town  of  Avon — will  make 
the  point  clear: 

Average  Daily  Attendance  in  local  elementary  schools 250.89 

Average  Daily  Attendance  in  non-local  elementary  schools 6.72 

Total  Average  Daily  Attendance 257.61 

Local  A.  D.  A. 

=  97.39  per  cent. 

Total  A.  D.  A. 

Total  cost  of  elementary  education $16,897.99 

Cost  of  maintaining  elementary  schools $16,456.95 


Costs  7 

In  the  comparison  of  the  costs  for  different  groups  the 
weighted  arithmetic  mean  has  been  used/  ^  This  average 
has  been  taken  as  being  the  one  that  best  represents  the  situa- 
tion for  each  group  because  of  the  variation  in  numbers  of 
pupils  in  the  several  towns. 

Because  of  late  receipt  of  data  only  94  towns  were  included 
in  this  section. 

COSTS    PER   TEACHER. 

On  the  basis  of  teachers  employed  the  consolidated  schools 
cost  more  than  the  one-room  schools,  the  difference  in  average 
expenditures  (total  current  expenses  divided  by  the  number  of 
teachers)  being  almost  $700.  Three-sevenths  of  this  difference 
is  due  to  instructional  service  while  operating  costs  per  teacher 
are  $135  greater  in  consolidated  schools.  Auxiliary  agencies 
account  for  another  $200  of  the  greater  cost  in  consolidated 
schools.'  Much  of  this  latter  item  of  expense  is  payment 
for  transportation.  There  is  a  difference  of  $65  in  maintenance 
costs.  The  average  amount  paid  for  -teachers^ salaries. in  con- 
solidated schools  is  $225  greater  than  in  one-room  schools. 
Current  expenses  per  teacher  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

COSTS    PER    PUPIL 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  consolidated  schools  is  con- 
siderably above  that  in  one-room  schools.  When  cost  per  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance  is  used  as  a  basis  for  comparison  we 
find  no  significant  differences.  Any  slight  advantage  in  cost 
favors  the  consolidated  school.  The  smallest  average  is  in 
Group  V,  a  group  with  all  its  pupils  in  consolidated  schools. 
The  average  cost  in  one-room  schools  is  $66J.9  per  pupil ;  in 
consolidated  schools  the  cost  is  $65.32.  The  number  of  grades 
taught  by  each  teacher,  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  each 
grade,  the  greater  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  group,  with 
consequent  educational  and  social  advantages  must  be  carefully 
considered.  It  appears  that  in  cost  per  pupil  there  are  no  de- 
cided differences  between  the  two  types  of  schools.    In  number 

^  Rugg,  H.  O.    Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,  p.   117. 
*  Yule,   G.   U.    Introduction  to   Theory  of  Statistics,  p.   220. 
^  See  page  63  for  detailed  definition  of  terms. 
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of  grades  per  teacher  and  size  of  groups  we  do  find  marked 
differences.  The  average  teacher  in  the  one-room  school  teaches 
6.29  grades ;  in  the  consohdated  school  2.07.  The  average  grade 
in  the  one-room  school  has  less  than  3  pupils;  in  the  consoli- 
dated school  the  average  grade  has  13.7  pupils.  Current 
expenses  per  pupil  are  shown  in  Table  III. 

PERCENTAGES  DEVOTED  TO  BUDGETARY  ITEMS 

In  Table  IV  are  given  the  percentages  of  current  expenses 
devoted  to  various  budgetary  items.  Instructional  service  ac- 
counts for  83  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  in  one-room  and 
only  68  per  cent  in  consolidated  schools.  Operating  costs  are 
10.71  per  cent  of  the  total  in  consolidated  schools  and  5.57 
per  cent  in  one-room  schools.  In  groups  l-O  and  V-C  where 
it  was  possible  to  ascertain  accurately  the  amounts  expended 
for  fuel  and  for  wages  of  janitors,  the  charges  for  janitorial 
service  in  consolidated  and  one-room  schools  were  5.2  and  .28 
per  cent  respectively.  The  charge  to  instructional  service  should 
rightly  be  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  amount  charged  to 
operation  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  total  current  expenses  for 
one-room  schools.  In  employing  a  teacher  for  one-room  schools, 
the  districts  are  taking  care  of  both  instruction  and  the  major 
portion  of  the  expense  of  janitorial  service.  The  districts  often 
provide  for  the  building  of  fires  through  the  severest  winter 
months.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  percentages  de- 
voted to  maintenance.  As  in  previous  tables,  the  differences  in 
amounts  devoted  to  auxiliary  agencies  are  considerable. 

Table  V  gives  the  average  per-pupil  cost  of  one-room  and  con- 
solidated schools  in  each  town.  In  Groups  II,  III,  and  IV, 
where  direct  comparisons  may  be  made  the  per-pupil  costs  in 
consolidated  schools  are  higher  than  those  in  one-room  schools 
in  34  and  lov/er  in  28  of  the  62  towns  represented.  The  varia- 
tions in  cost  as  shown  by  the  use  of  these  tables  are  not  signifi- 
cant, the  difference  in  the  most  extreme  case  being  1.75  P.  E. 
of  the  difference  itself.  The  difference  must  be  at  least  3.0  P.  E. 
before  it  m.ay  be  considered  significant."  °  The  higher  levels 
of  cost  usually  represent  a  smaller  number  of  pupils. 

*  Yule,  G.  W.     Introduction  to  Theory  of  Statistics,  p.  311. 

^  McGaughy,  J.  R.     Fiscal  Administration  of  City  School  Systems,  p.  9, 
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TABLE  V 

AVERAGE  COST  PER  TOWN  OF  PUPILS  IN  ONE-ROOM 
AND  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 


Average  Per-Pupil  Cost 
for  Entire  Town 

One-Room 
Schools 

Consolidated 
Schools 

$40-  44.99   

2 

4 

12  . 
10 
13 

8 

7 
10 

4 

5 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 

4 

45-  49.99 

5 

50-  54.99 

6 

55-  59.99 

9 

60-  64.99     

10 

65-  69.99  

4 

70-  74.99 

7 

75-  79.99 

3 

80-  84.99 

10 

85-  89.99  

4 

90-  94.99 

3 

95-  99.99 

2 

100-104.99 

2 

105-109.99 

110-114.99 

1 

115-119.99 

2 

120-124.99 

1 

125-129.99 

130-134.99 

135-139.99 

Total 
Range 

83 
$42.72-135.91 

72> 
$41.14-120.86 

Read  Table  V  thus :  Two  towns  had  an  average  cost  per  pupil  in  one- 
room  schools  of  $40-44.99,  four  towns  had  an  average  cost  per  pupil  in 
consolidated  schools  of  $40-44.99. 

COSTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ONE-ROOM   SCHOOLS 

The  matter  of  costs  of  individual  one-room  schools  deserves 
attention.  Single  schools  may  show  a  high  per-pupil  cost  while 
the  average  for  all  the  one-room  schools  of  the  town  may  be 
comparatively  low.  Table  VI  and  Chart  1  show  the  costs  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  one-room  schools.  The 
greatest  number  falls  in  the  interval  from  $60  to  $70  but  47  per 
cent  of  the  schools  come  above  the  latter  figure.  Nearly  20  per 
cent  of  the  schools  have  a  per-pupil  cost  of  $100  or  more. 

The  variation  in  per-pupil  costs  is  due  in  part  to  differences 
in   average   daily   attendance    and    in    part    to    differences    in 
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TABLE  VI 

COSTS  PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN 
ONE-ROOM  SCHOOLS 

Cost  per  Number  of 

Pupil  Schools 

$30-  39.99  17 

180-189.99  59 

40-  49.99  61 

50-  59.99  69 

60-  69.99  50 

70-  79.99  38 

80-  89.99  20 

90-  99.99  29 

100-109.99  15 

110-119.99  11 

120-129.99  5 

130-139.99  3 

140-149.99  6 

jlSO-159.99  5 

■  160-169.99  2 

170-179.99  1 

Total 391 

Range $33.68-$187.05 

teachers'  salaries  and  other  items  of  school  expense.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  one-room  schools  varies  from  4.3 
to  39.  The  range  of  salaries  is  from  $6CX3  to  $1275.  Total 
costs  of  maintaining  one-room  schools  range  from  $691.41  to 
$2101.00.  The  school  with  the  highest  per-pupil  cost  had  total 
current  expenditures  of  $804.32,  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  4.3,  with  a  consequent  cost  per  pupil  of  $187.05.  The  lowest 
per-pupil  cost — $33.68 — is  from  a  school  with  total  current  ex- 
penses of  $1125,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  33.4.  In 
most  cases,  however,  high  per-pupil  cost  will  be  associated  with 
low  attendance,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagram.  The 
six  towns  of  Table  V  with  average  costs  per  pupil  in  consoli- 
dated schools  of  $100  or  more  have  an  average  daily  attendance 
5.17  less  than  the  average  for  all  consolidated  schools  combined. 

STATE  SUBVENTIONS 

Special  study  has  been  made  of  the  77  schools  with  per-pupil 
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Cost 
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IS  20  25 

Average  Daily  Attendance 


30 


35 


40 


CHART   1:    SHOWING  RELATION   BETWEEN   SIZE  OF 

SCHOOL  AND   COST   PER  PUPIL  IN  AVERAGE 

DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

Each  dot  represents  a  school.  Dot  (1)  represents  a  school  with  average  daily 
attendance  of  5.25;  the  cost  per  pupil  is  $177.  Based  on  data  from  391  one-teacher 
schools. 

costs  of  $100  or  more.  Of  these,  59  have  an  average  daily- 
attendance  of  less  than  12  pupils,  while  52  have  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  ten  or  less.  The  average  daily  attendance  in 
these  59  schools  is  8.4,  the  average  number  of  grades  5.4,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  per  grade  is  1.55.  The  average 
amount  paid  for  a  teacher's  salary  is  $864.67  as  against  $920.48 
for  all  one-room  schools.     The  average  total  cost  is  $1012.02 
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for  this  group  of  59  schools  while  for  all  one-room  schools  the 
average  is  $1157.18. -f  Obviously  the  high  per-pupil  cost  is  large- 
ly due  to  small  attendance  and  not  to  greater  aggregate  costs. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  aids  the  schools  of  the  various 
towns  by  means  of  grants  to  the  same.  Aside  from  supervision 
by  state  agents  without  cost  to  the  town  the  chief  means  of  aid  to 
schools  of  our  study  is  through  the  "Support  of  Schools"  grant. 
The  amount  of  aid  varies  from  75  per  cent  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended for  teachers'  salaries  in  towns  with  grand  lists  (taxable 
property  valuation)  of  $750,000  or  less,  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
amounts  expended  for  teachers'  salaries  in  towns  with  grand 
lists  of  $2,750,000  to  $3,500,000.'  Towns  with  grand  lists 
in  excess  of  $3,500,000  receive  no  aid  on  this  basis.  Of  the 
towns  in  this  study  86  have  grand  lists  of  less  than  $3,500,000, 
and  28  have  75  per  cent  of  their  teachers'  salaries  paid  by  the 
state. 

Of  the  59  schools  mentioned  in  the  next  preceding  paragraph 
all  are  in  towns  receiving  considerable  state  aid.  The  current 
expenses  of  these  schools  were  $59,709.33  of  which  $51,015.87 
was  used  for  paying  teachers'  salaries.  Of  these  amounts 
$34,191.58  came  from  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  "Support  of 
Schools"  grant.  This  is  67  per  cent  of  the  expenditures  for 
teachers'  salaries,  and  61.14  per  cent  of  the  tptal  cost  of  main- 
taining these  schools.  Had  these  schools  beeh  closed  and  the 
pupils  transported  wholly  at  state  expense  the  cost  to  the  state 
would  have  been  $20,091.48.  The  average  cost  of  transporting 
.elementary  school  pupils  in  Connecticut  is  $39.09.  (This  figure 
is  based  on  cost  of  all  elementary  pupils  transported,  the  dis- 
tance in  most  cas^fes  being  2  miles  or  more).  Had  the  same 
proportionate  share^of  the  transportation  costs  in  the  59  schools 
under  discussion  been  borne  by  the  state  as  was  paid  by  it  on 
teachers'  salaries,  Connecticut  would  have  expended  $13,461.29, 
or  $20,730.29  less  than  was  actually  devoted  toward  payment  of 
teachers'  salaries. 

Other  things  than  mere  cost  must  help  determine  whether  or 
not  a  one-room  school  shall  be  closed  and  its  pupils  transported 
elsewhere.  Distance  and  conditions  of  transportation,  age  of 
building,  value  of  building  and  consequent  loss  in  capital  outlay 

"  Connecticut  School  Laws,  1922,  Sec.  266-269.  (Amended  Acts  of  1923,  Chap. 
244). 
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were  it  to  be  closed,  density  of  population,  and  number  of  pupils 
must  be  considered.  "Geographical  and  social  reasons  make  the 
""/-continuance  of  certain  one-room  schools  both  necessary  and 
desirable." '  The  geographical  features  of  Connecticut  are 
such  that  transportation  routes — railroads  and  roads — can  most 
conveniently  run  north  and  south.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  western  portion  of  the  state  which  is  quite  hilly.  With  the 
building  of  better  roads  the  problem  of  transportation  is  becom- 
ing easier  of  solution.  In  a  study  of  the  one-room  school  build- 
ings of  the  98  towns  under  discussion'  it  is  shown  that  211 
schools  might  be  closed  and  the  pupils  transported  elsewhere.  If 
this  change  were  made 

30  schools  would  transport  their  farthest  pupils  2      miles   or  less 

16  schools  would  transport  their  farthest  pupils  Zyz  miles 

46  schools  would  transport  their  farthest  pupils  3      miles 

24  schools  would  transport  their  farthest  pupils  3j/2  miles 

34  schools  would  transport  their  farthest  pupils  4      miles 

61  schools  would  transport  their  farthest  pupils  more  than  4  miles 

If  the  59  schools  with  less  than  12  pupils  were  closed  the 
mean  distance  the  farthest  pupil  would  be  transported  would  be 
between  3  and  3^  miles,  the  range  being  from  1}^  to  7  miles. 
Some  of  these  schools  may  be  so  located  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  abandon  them,  but  it  is  feasible  to  close  a  considerable  num- 
ber. The  median  one-room  school  building  of  Connecticut  was 
constructed  in  1871  and  its  estimated  present  value  is  $1,000. 
The  closing  of  many  of  the  one-room  schools  would  entail  no 
great  loss  in  capital  outlay.  The  average  daily  attendance  in 
one-room  schools  is,  in  many  cases,  quite  small,  176  schools 
having  less  than  16  pupils.  Portions  of  Connecticut  are  quite 
sparsely  settled,  one  town  having  a  population  of  only  8  to 
the  square  mile."  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  Connecticut  towns 
are  decreasing  in  population,  25  per  cent  having  shown  a  loss 
during  practically  every  decade  of  the  last  fifty  years."  This 
decrease  in  population  and  consequent  school  enrollment  must 
be  carefully  considered. 

When  an  elementary  school  is  closed  and  its  pupils  trans- 

'  Meredith,  A.  B.     Report  of  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education,   1923,  p.   31. 
8  Study    by    the    author.      Unpublished.      Filed    with    State    Board    of    Education, 
Hartford,   Connecticut,    1924. 

"Connecticut  Manual  and  Register,  1923,  p.  411. 
"  Light,  N.   S.     Connecticut  Schools,  Vol.  4,  No.  6. 
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ported  elsewhere  the  entire  cost  of  this  transportation  is  borne 
by  the  town.  In  many  instances  this  cost  is  greater  than  the  net 
expense  of  maintaining  a  one-room  school  with  state  aid.  The 
educational  and  social  benefits  that  accrue  to  children  from 
working  in  larger  groups  must  also  be  carefully  weighed.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  economy  alone  the  state  might  well  encourage 
the  closing  of  certain  one-room  schools  by  subventions  for 
transportation  on  a  basis  similar  to  the  "Support  of  Schools" 
grant.  Maine  uses  this  plan  to  increase  the  educational  opportu- 
nities of  the  children  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Pennsyl- 
vania pays  $200  to  the  educational  fund  of  the  consolidated 
school  for  each  one-room  school  closed  and  in  addition  one-half 
of  the  transportation  costs." 

SUMMARY 

There  are  no  significant  differences  in  costs,  the  current 
expenditures  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  being  $65.32 
in  consolidated  and  $66.19  in  one-room  schools.  This  situation 
exists  in  spite  of  higher  salaries  in  consolidated  schools  and  the 
payment  of  considerable  amounts  for  transportation  and  jani- 
torial service.  Other  factors  than  cost,  then,  must  play  a  rela- 
tively large  part  in  determining  a  policy  for  rural  education 
within  the  state. 

Expenditures  per  teacher  are  $1850  in  consolidated  and 
$1150  in  one-room  schools.  Three  teachers  in  consolidated 
schools  instruct  as  many  pupils  as  five  teachers  in  one-room 
schools.  The  primary  purpose  in  encouraging  and  aiding  schools 
is  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  state.  Cost  per  pupil  is 
the  only  justifiable  basis  for  comparison  as  essentially  the  same 
unit  of  service  is  being  discussed.  Statements  of  expenditures 
per  teacher  are  interesting  but  they  do  not  furnish  a  valid 
method  for  measuring  relative  costs. 

High  per-pupil  costs  are  associated  with  low  attendance. 
From  the  standpoint  of  economy  the  state  should  encourage  the 
closing  of  weaker  one-room  schools  by  means  of  subventions  in 
aid  of  transportation. 

"  Abel,  G.  F.  Consolidation  of  Schools  and  Transportation  Problems.  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,   1923,  Bull.  No.  41,  p.  31. 


CHAPTER  III 

/ 

HOLDING  POWER 

\  THE  METHOD 

The  data  for  this  phase  of  the  study  were  gathered  by  means 
of  special  forms  giving  for  each  school :  entries  of  new  pupils 
during  the  school  year  with  name,  age,  and  grade  of  such 
pupils,  together  with  places  from  which  they  came ;  transfers 
of  pupils  out  of  the  schools  during  the  school  year,  giving  name, 
(or  initials  of  name),  age,  and  grade  of  pupils  transferred  and 
places  to  which  they  transferred.  For  transfers  out  of  the 
school  systems  the  date  of  transfer  and  cause  for  the  same  were 
also  reported.  Registration  by  ages  and  grades  was  also  secured. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  make  an  age-grade  distribution  nor 
was  any  distinction  made  between  the  sexes.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  reports  fails  to  reveal  any  differ- 
ences on  this  basis. 

ENTRIES  AND  TRANSFERS 

The  reports  concerning  entries  were  originally  arranged  so 

that  the  data   could  be   conveniently  distributed   into   classes 
showing : 

Entries  from  other  schools  in  town 

Entries  from  other  towns  in  the  state 

Entries  from  other  states 

Entries  from  foreign  countries 

The  data  concerning  transfers  out  of  school  were  similarly 
arranged,  showing : 

Transfers  to  other  schools  in  town 
Transfers  to  other  towns  in  the  state 
Transfers  to  other  states 
Elimination  from  school  life — with  causes 

These  will  be  dealt  with  in  turn.  Transfers  to  high  school 
on  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  are  not  included  in  this  study. 

There  is  considerable  shifting  about  of  the  Connecticut  popu- 
lation during  the  year,  and  its  effect  is  seen  in  school  registra- 
tion. Reports  shovv^  that  many  of  the  people  spend  the  summers 
on  the  farms  and  move  to  cities  in  Connecticut  or  surrounding 
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states  with  the  coming  of  colder  weather.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  change  in  the  school  population  of  all  groups  ranging 
from  a  little  less  than  16  per  cent  in  Group  V  to  38  per  cent  in 
Group  IV-O.  The  total  number  of  transfers  (excluding  elimi- 
nations) is  2992  out  of  a  registration  of  8619  in  one-room 
schools,  34.72  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  consolidated  schools 
there  are  2932  transfers  out  of  a  registration  of  16,033,  showing 
that  18.3  per- cent  of  the  pupils  change  their  place  of  schooling 
during  the  year.  Table  VII  shows  the  percentages  of  the  regis- 
tration of  each  group  that  transfer  during  the  year.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  major  portion  of  the  transfers  are  to  other 
towns  within  the  state  but  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
who  move  transfer  either  to  or  from  schools  outside  of 
Connecticut. 

In  small  schools  the  transfer  of  pupils  presents  several  prob- 
lems. The  average  one-room  school  of  this  study  has  22  pupils 
enrolled.  Of  these  22  pupils  only  14  are  there  during  the  entire 
year,  4  who  started  in  the  fall  going  elsewhere  and  4  others 
coming  in  to  take  their  places.  Rarely  are  the  new  pupils  of  the 
same  age  and  grade  as  those  who  left,  and  often  the  transfer 
necessitates  new  classes  and  a  reorganization  of  schedules.  This 
is  a  usual  occurrence.  In  about  8  per  cent  of  the  schools  studied 
there  were  no  transfers,  and  in  others  the  change  in  pupil  regis- 
tration exceeded  50  per  cent.  In  the  larger  school,  with  two  or 
more  teachers,  transfers  will  not  very  often  mean  a  reorgan- 
ization of  work  when  pupils  leave  and  others  take  their  places, 
or  when  school  population  is  suddenly  increased  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a  large  family  in  a  home  formerly  sending  no  children 
to  school.  The  population  is  more  stable  in  the  villages  and 
larger  centers  than  in  the  rural  communities.  Table  VIII  shows 
the  percentages  of  transfers  in  one-teacher ;  two-  and  three- 
teacher  ;  four-,  five-  and  six-teacher  schools,  and  schools  of 
seven  teachers  and  above.  The  percentages  of  transfers  in  the 
groups  represented  here  are  34.72,  23.82,  17.89,  and  14.36  in 
order  of  the  smallest  to  the  largest  school  units.  This  table 
is  read  similarly  to  Table  VII. 

In  the  matter  of  transfers  the  child  himself  must  be  carefully 
considered.  The  reorganization  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  for  the  care  of  the  new  pupil  is  quickly  effected  in 
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the  present  system  of  Connecticut  schools.  Uniform  records 
and  curriculum  aid  in  caring  for  the  situation.  The  child,  how- 
ever, may  pass  from  a  rich  social  environment  to  one  where  cir- 
cumstances necessitate  individual  instruction.  He  may  gain  or 
lose  in  social  training  and  advantages.  Nearly  8  out  of  every 
100  pupils  come  from,  or  transfer  to,  other  states.  A  very  defi- 
nite system  of  cooperation  with  contiguous  states  must  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  6  out  of 
8  groups  in  Table  VII  and  in  3  out  of  4  groups  in  Table  VIII 
the  transfers  out  of  the  school  systems  exceed  the  entries.  In 
one-room  schools  the  transfers  out  are  176  more  than  the 
entries,  67  of  the  pupils  in  this  number  coming  from  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that 
some  of  these  transfers  will  result  in  elimination  and  should  be 
classified  as  such.  In  consolidated  schools  the  differences  be- 
tween entries  and  transfers  to  other  systems  come  in  the  first 
grade.  This  difference,  however,  is  small, — 48  pupils  in  all. 
The  large  percentage  of  transfers  emphasizes  the  need  for 
careful  attendance  records  and  a  complete  system  of  following 
a  pupil  through  his  change  of  residence,  insuring  that  his  school 
work  may  be  resumed  as  speedily  and  advantageously  as 
possible. 

The  transfers  occur  throughout  the  whole  school  year.  Data 
on  dates  of  entries  were  not  secured  but  presumably  they  fol- 
low the  same  trends  as  do  transfers  out  of  school  systems,  the 
pupil  transferring  from  one  school  being  recorded  as  an  entry 
in  another.  The  percentages  of  transfers  by  months  are  shown 
in  Table  IX  and  Chart  2.  The  greatest  number  of  transfers 
occur  in  October — 259  in  one-room  and  292  in  consolidated 
schools.  February,  with  87  and  104  transfers  in  one-room  and 
consolidated  schools,  respectively,  was  the  low  month.  The 
table  and  chart  represent  a  total  of  1584  transfers  out  of  one- 
room  and  1540  transfers  out  of  consolidated  schools.  We  may 
safely  conclude  that  transfers  in  Connecticut  schools  may  occur 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  This  emphasizes  the  need 
of  careful  attendance  and  instructional  organization  to  care 
adequately  for  the  children  of  the  state. 
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One-Room  Schools 
Consolidated  Schools 


Sept.   Oct.    Nov.    Dec.    Jan.     Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June 

CHART  2:    PER  CENT  OF  TRANSFERS  OUT  OF 
CONNECTICUT  SCHOOLS  BY  MONTHS 

(See  TABLE  IX) 


ELIMINATIONS 

In  comparing  the  holding  power  of  the  two  types  of  schools 
several  conditions  must  be  taken  into  account.  We  cannot  use 
the  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  as  compared  with 
those  in  preceding  grades  as  a  basis  for  judgment.  The  great 
numbers  of  transfers  render  this  method  unreliable.  Also,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  our  introductory  chapter/  many  pupils 
begin  their  work  in  one-room  and  complete  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  in  consolidated  schools.  The  per  cents  of  the  total 
registration  represented  by  14-,  15-  and  16-year-old  pupils  in  one- 
room  schools  are  3.75,  1.6  and  .16,  respectively;  in  consolidated 
schools  the  percentages  for  corresponding  age  levels  are  5.52, 
2.41,  and  .29.  In  one-room  schools  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  include  9.79,  8.39,  and  5.48  per  cent  of  the  total 
registration;  in  consolidated  schools  the  same  grades  include 
11.03,  10.18,  and  8.50  per  cent.  It  was  possible,  however,  to 
discover  the  number  of  pupils  actually  eliminated  from  each 
type  of  school. 

Under  elimination  270  cases  were  reported  from  one-room 
and  287  from  consolidated  schools,  3.066  and  1.793  per  cent  of 
the  total  registration  in  the  two  types  of  schools.  In  Connecti- 
cut children  may  attend  school  from  5  to  16,  and  they  must 

^  See  page  2. 
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attend  from  the  ages  of  7  to  14.'  The  provisions  of  the  law- 
are  quite  generally  understood  and  well  enforced.  Ability  of 
various  schools  to  hold  pupils  will  not  be  evident  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  13;  before  7  and  at  the  age  of  14  and  after  we 
may  expect  that  differences  in  power  to  attract  pupils  and  to 
meet  their  interests  and  needs  will  become  evident.  In  Table  X 
and  Chart  3  are  shown  the  percentages  of  total  enrollment  at 
various  ages  in  consolidated  and  one-room  schools  that  are  elim- 
inated from  school  life.  There  are  no  noticeable  differences 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  11,  the  greatest  variation  occurring 
at  the  ages  of  14,  15,  and  16.  The  consoHdated  schools  seem 
somewhat  better  able  to  care  for  the  younger  pupils  although 
distance  from  school  may  be  a  contributing  factor  in  the 
apparent  difference  that  exists  here. 

One-Room  Schools 

Consolidated  Schools 


Per  Cent 
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CHART  3:    PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  AT  EACH 
AGE   ELIMINATED   FROM    ONE-ROOM   AND 
CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 

(See  TABLE  X) 
^  Conneciictit  School  Laws,  1922,  Sees,  19-35. 
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One-Teacher  Schools 

Two-  or  Three-Teacher  Schools 

-o — o —  Four-  to  Six-Teacher  Schools 
-X — X —  Seven-  or  More-Teacher  Schools 
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0 
Age     4         5         6         7         8         9         10       11       12       13       14       15       16 

CHART  4:  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  AT  EACH 

AGE  ELIMINATED  FROM  SCHOOLS  OF  VARIOUS 

TEACHER-GROUPS 

(See  TABLE  XI) 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  whether  or  not  there  were 
any  differences  in  percentages  of  elimination  in  the  schools  of 
various  sizes.  The  comparisons  are  shown  in  Table  XI  and 
Chart  4.  The  elimination  of  sixteen-year-old  pupils  in  consoli- 
dated schools  is  greatest  in  the  7-8-9-T  group,  probably  because 
of  more  opportunities  to  secure  employment. 

Tables  XII  and  XIII  and  the  accompanying  charts — Charts 
5  and  6 — show  the  elimination  in  terms  of  the  percentages  of 
grade  enrollments  of  the  various  groups.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  increase  in  percentage  of  elimination  begins  with  the  fifth 
grade  and  becomes  quite  marked  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  The 
greatest  losses  occur  between  the  sixth  and   seventh  grades. 
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TABLE    XII 

PER   CENT   OF  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT,   BY  GRADES, 

ELIMINATED  FROM  ONE-ROOM  AND 

CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 


Per  Cent  Eliminated  at  Each  Grade 

Group 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

One-Room  Schools . . 
Consolidated  Schools. 

3.48 
2.23 

1.03 

.5 

.65 
.3 

1.4 
.65 

1.43 
.92 

3.44 
1.6 

8.99 
4.9 

12.92 
5.14 

Read  Table  XII  thus:    In  one-room  schools  3.48  per  cent  of  the  first 
grade  enrollment  were  eliminated. 


TABLE   XIII 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  GRADE  ENROLLMENT 

ELIMINATED    FROM    SCHOOLS    OF 

VARIOUS  TEACHER-GROUPS 


Group 

Per  Cent  Eliminated  at  Each  Grade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

1-T 

3.48 

1.6 

.2 

2.92 

1.03 

.7 

.44 

.45 

.65 

.5 

.42 

.12 

1.4 

.5 
.63 

.74 

1.43 
.8 
.96 
.93 

3.44 
1.2 

1.45 
1.79 

8.99 
7.71 
4.17 
3.53 

12.92 

2-3-T 

6. 

4-5-6-T  

4  77 

7_8_9_T  

4  71 
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One-Room  Schools 
Consolidated  Schools 


Grade       I  II  III  IV  V  VI  VII       VIII 

CHART  5:    PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  ENROLLMENT   IN  EACH 

GRADE  ELIMINATED   FROM   ONE-ROOM   AND 

CONSOLIDATED   SCHOOLS 

(See  TABLE  XII) 


One-Teacher   School 

Tv/o-  or  Three-Teacher   School 

— o — 0—  Four-  to  Six-Teacher  School 

— X — X —  Seven-  or  More-Teacher  Schools 


VIII 


CHART  6:    PER  CENT  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN  EACH  GRADE 

ELIMINATED  FROM   SCHOOLS   OF  VARIOUS 

TEACHER-GROUPS 

(See  TABLE  XIII) 
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CAUSES  AND  POSSIBLE  REMEDIES 

A  summary  of  the  causes  of  elimination  is  given  in  Tables 
XIV  and  XV.  Elimination  for  illness  and  death  are  practically 
the  same  in  the  two  types  of  schools.  Group  I-O  has  the  great- 
est percentage  of  illnesses  and  Group  V-C  the  least.  Elimina- 
tion for  work  accounts  for  most  of  the  remainder  with  pupils 
sent  home  because  they  are  "too  young  to  do  the  work"  coming 
next  in  point  of  numbers  per  thousand.  Pupils  with  difficulty  in 
learning  are  reported  more  frequently  in  one-room  than  in  con- 
solidated schools.  "Other  causes"  include  disobedience,  dissatis- 
faction with  other  children,  and  discontent  with  school  work. 
The  true  basis  for  comparison  is  found  in  column  8  as  it  deals 
with  conditions  that  may  be  cared  for  in  some  way.  The  elimi- 
nation for  cause  in  one-room  schools  is  really  224  per  cent  of 
that  in  consolidated  schools,  the  amount  of  elimination  in  Group 
I-O  being  356  per  cent  of  that  in  Group  V-C. 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  if  backwardness  in  school  work 
were  a  factor  in  elimination,  special  study  was  made  of  the  elimi- 
nants  of  ages  14,  15,  and  16.  There  are  160  in  one-room 
schools  and  143  in  consolidated  schools.  Work  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  dropping  out  of  school  in  142  cases  in  one-room  and 
134  cases  in  consolidated  schools,  88.8  and  94.3  per  cent  respec- 
tively of  the  totals  of  the  groups.  The  distribution  by  grades 
in  school  is  shown  in  Table  XVI.  Thus  5.2  per  cent  of  14-year- 
old  eliminants  in  one-room  schools  were  in  Grade  V,  10.5  per 
cent  in  Grade  VI,  42.5  in  Grade  VII,  and  36.8  per  cent  in 
Grade  VIII. 

Careful  examination  of  Table  XVI  shows  that  in  one-room 
schools  21.1  per  cent  of  14-year-old  eliminants,  35.5  per  cent 
of  15-year-old,  and  31.3  per  cent  of  16-year-old  eliminants  are 
in  grades  below  the  seventh.  In  consolidated  schools  10.5  per 
cent,  6.2  per  cent  and  41.1  per  cent  of  14-,  15-  and  16-year-old 
eliminants  are  in  grades  lower  than  the  seventh.  Of  the  total 
number  of  eliminants  at  the  three  ages  here  discussed  42  out 
of  160  in  one-room  schools — 26.3  per  cent — and  19  out  of  143 
in  consolidated  schools — 13.3  per  cent — have  not  reached  the 
seventh  grade  standard.  If  age  14  be  taken  as  the  standard  for 
entering  the  eighth  grade,  78.1  per  cent,  of  the  14-,  15-,  and  16- 
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TABLE  XVI 

PER  CENTS  OF  14-,  15-,  AND  16-YEAR-OLD  ELIMINANTS 
IN  EACH  GRADE 


0 

le-Room  Schools 

Consolidated  Schools 

Age 

14 

15 

16 

Totals 

14 

15 

16 

Totals 

No.  of  Pupils. 

95 

49 

16 

160 

76 

48 

19 

143 

Grade  III   .  .  . 

2.2 

1.2 

Grade  IV 

3.2 

2.0 

6.3 

3.1 

1.2 

3.1 

3.6 

1.4 

Grade  V 

5.2 

9.0 

6.3 

6.9 

2.3 

5.4 

3.2 

Grade  VI 

10.5 

24.5 

18.7 

15.1 

7.0 

3.1 

32.1 

8.7 

Grade  VII ..  . 

42.1 

37.9 

37.5 

40.6 

44.7 

52.3 

32.2 

48.2 

Grade  VIII  .  . 

36.8 

26.6 

31.2 

33.1 

44.7 

41.5 

26.7 

38.5 

year-old  eliminants  in  one-room  schools  are  over-age  and  76.9 
per  cent  of  the  corresponding  group  in  consolidated  schools 
are  over-age.  The  eliminants  in  one-room  schools  show  a  some- 
what greater  degree  of  retardation  than  those  in  consolidated 
schools. 

In  the  reports  of  causes  of  elimination  a  considerable  number 
supplement  the  statement  that  work  is  a  cause  with  the  addi- 
tional information  that  the  pupil  was  not  doing  good  school 
work.  Undoubtedly  difficulty  with  school  work  will  enhance 
the  desirability  of  not  continuing  the  same.  Whether  elimina- 
tion be  due  to  one  cause  or  a  composite  of  several  causes  the 
elementary  schools  are  losing  pupils  that  should  finish  the  grades 
and  continue  into'  high  school.  Table  X  shows  that  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  14-year-old  pupils  in  one-room  schools  drop  out 
during  the  year.  Two-thirds  of  these  pupils  have  not  entered 
the  eighth  grade. 

Is  the  difference  in  percentages  of  elimination  from  one-room 
and  consolidated  schools  due  to  the  school  or  to  differences  in 
communities  ?  Table  XIV  shows  that  the  towns  with  the  great- 
est percentages  of  elimination  are  those  with  the  major  portion 
of  their  pupils  in  rural  schools.  In  only  one  group,  Group  II-C, 
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do  we  find  more  than  half  as  much  elimination  for  cause  in 
consolidated  schools  as  in  one-room  schools.  However,  this 
group  has  only  26  teachers  and  606  pupils  and  the  large  per- 
centage of  elimination  may  well  be  due  to  fluctuations  of 
sampling.  The  showing  of  the  2-3-T  group  of  Table  XV,  with 
percentages  of  elimination  practically  identical  with  those  of 
the  larger  units  of  consolidated  schools,  seems  to  establish  the 
validity  of  this  assumption.  Were  there  any  significant  differ- 
ences between  communities  we  might  well  look  for  great  varia- 
tions in  the  percentages  of  elimination  from  all  the  groups  of 
Table  XV  instead  of  the  rather  close  agreement  that  exists 
among  the  groups  of  consolidated  schools.  A  study  of  the  map 
on  page  5  shows  that  the  towns  with  varying  proportions  of 
their  pupils  in  one-room  schools  are  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  Half  of  the  towns  in  Group  V  are  contiguous  to  towns 
in  Group  I.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  in  all  the  towns 
of  this  study.  Differences  in  communities  may  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  differences  in  elimination  from  various  groups  but 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  factor  exerts  relatively  little 
influence. 

Other  reasons  must  be  considered.  The  boy  or  girl  of  14  or 
above  who  has  few  school  companions  of  the  same  age  and 
size  has  not  many  social  reasons  for  school  attendance.  The 
competition  and  consequent  interest  are  less  keen.  The  larger 
number  of  classes  in  one-room  schools  provides  much  less  time 
for  each  individual  child.  It  would  be  surprising  if  the  school 
work  here  should  have  the  same  appeal  as  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  The  difference  in  teachers  may  be  a  factor 
although  the  same  careful  supervision  is  found  in  both  types  of 
schools.  The  causes  affecting  holding  power  which  are  men- 
tioned here  are  inherent  in  the  organization  of  t^e  one-room 
schools.  These  factors  probably  influence  elimination  more  than 
any  others  we  might  discuss. 

Careful  study  of  Charts  5  and  6  shows  that  there  is  a  rapid 
increase  of  elimination  from  all  groups  at  the  seventh  grade 
level.  In  the  one-room  schools  this  increase  of  elimination  con- 
tinues through  the  eighth  grade,  while  in  the  consolidated-school 
groups  the  proportion  of  elimination  is  only  slightly  greater  in 
the  eighth  than  in  the  seventh  grade.   In  the  2-3-T  group  the 
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peak  of  the  increased  elimination  is  in  the  seventh  grade.  The 
continuous  increase  of  elimination  through  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  one-room  schools  suggests  that  large  numbers 
of  pupils  drop  out  when  the  limit  for  compulsory  attendance  is 
reached.  The  situation  in  consolidated  schools  is  much  less 
acute.  Much  of  the  elimination  in  the  rural  schools  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  causes  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  is 
also  quite  probable  that  in  some  cases  the  parent  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  schooling  and  removes  the  child  to  help  with 
the  work  at  home.  The  Connecticut  law  allows  a  child  of  14  to 
stay  out  of  school  "if  lawfully  employed  at  home  or  elsewhere." 
Mathews  shows  the  bad  results  of  the  "economic  necessity" 
clause  found  in  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  of  various 
states.^  Carney  pointed  out  that  child  labor  in  rural  sec- 
tions is  three  times  as  prevalent  as  in  urban  communities.* 

The  rural  child  should  have  as  good  educational  advantages  as 
the  city  child.  It  should  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  deprive  him  of 
these  advantages.  In  sixteen  states  the  upper  limit  for  compul- 
sory attendance  is  16  3^ears  and  in  one  state  18  years.  Because 
of  the  great  amount  of  elimination  from  one-room  schools  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  14  and  at  the  sixth  grade  it  might  be  wise 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  legal  safeguards  which  would  ade- 
quately protect  the  rights  of  all  children  to  continue  in  school 
until  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  or  have  passed  their 
sixteenth  birthday.  The  proper  means  of  keeping  children  in 
school  is  to  provide  school  activities  which  meet  their  needs 
and  interests.  At  present  the  consolidated  schools  are  evidently 
superior  in  this  respect. 

SUMMARY 

There  is  a  large  percentage  of  transfers  of  pupils  in  Connec- 
ticut schools  during  the  year,  ranging  from  18.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  registration  in  consolidated  schools  to  34,7  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  one-room  schools.  The  need  for  a  larger  unit  of 
school  organization  to  take  care  of  transfers  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  effectiveness  must  be  apparent  to  all. 

•  Mathews,  E.  M.  "Problems  and  Standards  of  Employment  Certificate  Issuance." 
Proceedings  of  National  Education  Association,  22:333-337. 

*  Carney,  Mabel.  "National  Responsibility  for  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools." 
Proceedings  of  National  Education  Association,  22:238-242. 
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The  holding  power  of  consoHdated  schools  is  superior  to  that 
of  one-room  schools.  One-room  schools  lose  29.4,  41.5,  and  100 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  14-,  15-  and  16-year-old  pupils; 
consolidated  schools  lose  8.6,  12,  and  41.3  per  cent  of  their 
enrollment  at  corresponding  ages.  In  one-room  schools  1.5,  3.5, 
9,  and  13  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  are  eliminated;  in  consolidated  schools  the 
elimination  in  corresponding  grades  is  .9,  1.6,  4.9  and  5.1  per 
cent.  Differences  in  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  two 
types  of  schools  are  responsible  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
differences  in  elimination. 

The  large  number  of  transfers  emphasizes  the  need  for  care- 
ful attendance  records  and  close  supervision  to  safeguard  the 
best  interests  of  each  child.  Because  of  the  numerous  trans- 
fers to  and  from  contiguous  states,  cooperation  with  other  state 
departments  of  education  should  receive  attention.  The  great 
percentage  of  elimination  of  pupils  at  the  age  of  14,  and  above, 
suggests  the  wisdom  of  framing  legislation  that  will  adequately 
protect  the  right  of  all  children  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools. 


CHAPTER  IV 
THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

THE    METHOD 

The  data  for  this  portion  of  the  study  were  gathered  by 
means  of  question  forms  filled  out  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
These  question  forms  were  sent  out  by  the  state  department  of 
education  to  the  supervising  agents  who  distributed  them  to 
the  teachers  under  their  charge.  The  response  was  very  grati- 
fying, completed  question  forms  being  returned  by  365  teachers 
in  one-room  schools  and  463  in  consolidated  schools.  These 
figures  represent  88.81  and  95.46  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  two  types  of  schools. 

Not  all  of  the  questions  have  been  answered  on  every  question 
form,  and  in  such  cases  the  number  answering  has  been  used 
and  percentages  computed  on  the  number  of  replies.  On  most 
items  there  are  no  marked  differences  between  the  various 
groups  of  the  same  type  of  schools.  For  example,  in  salary  and 
in  amount  paid  for  board  Group  III-O  and  Group  IV-O  are 
practically  identical.  In  the  consolidated  schools,  Group  II-C 
has  a  lower  salary  median  than  the  other  groups.  However,  this 
group  has  only  two-room  schools  in  it.  The  differences  that 
exist  may  be  due  to  variation  in  size  of  school  unit  and  in  the 
conditions  of  the  community.  The  comparisons  made  will  be 
between  the  one-room  school  and  the  various  sizes  of  school  unit 
in  consolidated  schools.  The  tables  and  findings  are  based  on 
replies  from  teachers  grouped  as  indicated  on  page  4.  The 
replies  represent  per  cents  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  as 
indicated  below : 

1-T  365  teachers 88.81  per  cent  of  the  group  total 

2-3-T  161  teachers 96.41  per  cent  of  the  group  total 

4-5-6-T  136  teachers 91.27  per  cent  of  the  group  total 

7-8-9-T  166  teachers 98.23  per  cent  of  the  group  total 

Because  of  the  difference  in  numbers  of  teachers  represented 
in  each  group  percentages  have  largely  been  used  throughout 
this  phase  of  the  study. 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  TEACHERS 

The  training  of  the  teachers  of  these  towns  is  indicated  in 
Table  XVII.  The  percentages  of  teachers  with  high  school 
training  is  practically  the  same  in  the  two  types  of  schools.  A 
larger  percentage  of  teachers  in  one-room  schools  have  training 
in  summer  normal  schools.  Many  beginning  teachers  are  to  be 
found  in  one-room  schools  and  a  large  number  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  summer  normal. 
The  larger  schools  show  a  greater  number  of  teachers  with 
training  in  normal  schools,  the  per  cents  with  two  years  or 
more  of  normal  training  being  23.56,  39.76,  47.07,  and  59.05 
in  order  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  unit  groups.  The  per- 
centages of  each  group  with  college  training  show  slight  differ- 
ences, again  the  larger  units  having  more  college-trained  people. 

Under  Other  Institutions  the  training  of  the  teachers  is  as 
indicated  below.  The  per  cents  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  in  each  group. 

_,  ^  ^     .  .  Consolidated        One-Room 

Type  of  Training  c  u     i  c  u     i 

bchools  bchools 

Music     7%  

Business  College    2.6%  .8% 

Private  Normal  and  Kindergarten  Schools...       4.4%  1.4% 

Academies     2.4%  2.2% 

Extension  Courses   7%  1.1% 

Art  Schools   7%  

Technical  Schools    .7% 

Private  Tutors    .8% 

Penmanship  Schools  and  others  .4%  

The  business-college  training  was  in  nearly  all  cases  secured 
before  the  beginning  of  the  teaching  career.  Most  of  the  train- 
ing listed  above,  with  the  exception  of  the  commercial  courses, 
bears  directly  on  the  work  the  teacher  is  now  doing. 

Some  of  the  teachers  are  reported  in  several  divisions  of 
Table  XVII,  i.e.,  some  have  both  summer  normal  and  normal 
school  training,  or  normal  school  and  college  or  university  train- 
ing. To  give  the  true  situation  Table  XVIII  has  been  prepared. 
The  first  part  of  this  table  shows  the  percentages  in  each  group 
that  have  had  two  or  more  lines  of  training  while  the  latter 
part  gives  the  percentages  that  have  had  only  one  class  of  train- 
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TABLE   XVII 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  ATTENDED  BY  ELEMENT- 
ARY TEACHERS  IN  NINETY-EIGHT  CONNECTICUT 
TOWNS 


Per  Cent  of  Total  Reporting 


Group   .... 

(1) 
1-T 

(2) 
2-3-T 

(3) 
4-5-6-T 

(4) 
7-8-9-T 

Total 

(Columns 

2  to  4) 

Number  in  Each 
Group 

365 

161 

136 

166 

463 

High  School 

Graduation 

Non-graduation .... 
No  reply 

83.8 
15.65 

.55 

84.5 
14.26 
1.24 

78.0 
19.06 
2.94 

86.8 

12.6 

.6 

83.4 
15.09 
1.51 

Summer  Normal 

Less  than  6  weeks  .  . 
6  weeks 

69.3 

3.83 

42.47 

19.45 

2.47 

1.08 

53.42 

3.11 

27.33 

13.04 

7.45 

2.49 

36.76 

3.68 
20.59 
8.82 
1.47 
2.20 

39.76 

4.22 
24.10 
7.83 
2.41 
1.20 

43.63 

3.67 
24.19 

1 2  weeks 

9.93 

18  weeks 

3.89 

24  weeks 

1.95 

Normal  School 

Less  than  1  year  .  .  . 
1  year 

31.23 

3.29 

4.38 

22.47 

1.09 

49.69 

3.10 
6.83 
37.26 
1.25 
1.25 

54.42 

7.35 
45.59 

.74 
.74 

72.89 

3.00 

10.84 

57.83 

.61 

.61 

59.40 

2.16 
8.42 

2  years 

47.08 

3  years 

.87 

4  years 

.87 

College  or  University. . 

Less  than  1  year .  .  . 
1  year 

5.56 

1.92 

1.73 

1.37 

.27 

.27 

5.58 

1.24 

1.86 

.62 

.62 

1.24 

8.82 

2.94 
2.20 
2.20 

1.48 

13.25 

3.61 

.60 

1.81 

1.81 

5.42 

9.29 

2.59 
1.51 

2  years 

1.51 

3  years 

.86 

4  years 

2.82 

Other  Institutions .... 

7.40 

13.0 

13.2 

18.1 

14.9 
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SUMMARY  OF  TRAINING  OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  IN 
NINETY-EIGHT  CONNECTICUT  TOWNS 


Per 

Cent  of  Total  Reporting  in  Groups 

Group 

(1) 
1-T 

365 

(2) 
2-3  T 

161 

(3) 
4-5-6  T 

(4) 
7-8-9  T 

Totals 
(Cols.  2-4 

No.  in  Group 

136 

166 

463 

Summer  Normal  and 
Normal    

Summer  Normal  and 
College  

Normal  and  College. 

Summer  Normal,  Nor- 
mal and  College .  .  . 

Summer  Normal  only 

Normal  only 

College   only 

Other   Institutions .... 

4.38 

2.74 

.55 

27 

61.91 

25.97 

2.0 

7.4 

14.9 

2.48 
1.2 

1.2 

34.84 

32.39 

.70 

13.0 

14.0 

4.4 
.74 

.74 

17.62 

38.94 

2.94 

13.2 

9.6 

4.2 
1.8 

2.4 

23.56 

59.09 

4.85 

18.1 

12.7 

3.7 
1.3 

1.5 

25.73 

40.20 

2.79 

14.9 

ing.  The  figures  for  the  latter  part  were  secured  by  subtraction, 
thus : 

Total  per  cent  in  Group  1-T  with  summer-normal  training  is 69.30 

Per  cent  with  summer-normal  and  normal  training  is 4.38 

Per  cent  with  summer-normal  and  college  training   is 2.74 

Per  cent  with  summer-normal,  normal  and  college  training  is . . .  .27 

Total  to  be  deducted  is 7.39 

This  leaves  61.91  per  cent  in  Group  1-T  with  training  in  summer  normal 
only. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  comparing  this  table  with  Table  XVII  that 
the  majority  of  teachers  with  training  in  normal  schools  only 
have  attended  two  years  or  longer. 

The  dates  of  attendance  at  the  various  institutions  were  also 
asked  for  on  the  question  forms  used.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  gave  this  information.  The  latest  period  of  atten- 
dance at  various  schools  was  used  in  making  comparisons.  The 
quartiles  and  medians  are  given  below.  As  there  are  no  marked 
differences  among  the  larger  size  units  they  have  been  grouped 
together  as  the  consolidated  school  totals.  There  are  not  enough 
cases  of  college  attendance  to  secure  reliable  medians. 
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High  School 
Graduation 


Oi|e- 
Robm 


Con- 
soli- 
dated 


Last  Attendance 
at  Summer  Normal 


One- 
Room 


Con- 
soli- 
dated 


Last  Attendance 
at  Normal  School 


One- 
Room 


Con- 
soli- 
dated 


No. of  Replies. 


306 


386 


207 


181 


98 


162 


25  Percentile. 


1917 


1912 


1921 


1919 


1915 


1914 


Median. 


1920 


1919 


1923 


1921 


1922 


1919 


75  Percentile. 


1922 


1920 


1923 


1923 


1923 


1923 


From  the  replies  received  we  conclude  that  the  teachers  in  one- 
room  schools  are  younger,  as  evidenced  by  the  later  graduation 
from  high  school  and  more  recent  attendance  at  educational 
institutions. 

The  teachers  in  one-room  schools  report  less  experience  than 
do  those  in  consolidated  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers  in  one- 
room  schools  go  into  consolidated  schools  after  a  year  or  two  of 
service  in  the  smaller  school.  This  partially  accounts  for  the 
lower  medians  in  one-room  schools.  Of  the  groups  here  repre- 
sented 31.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  Group  1-T  were  teach- 
ing their  first  year  of  school ;  in  Group  2-3-T,  23.6  per  cent ;  in 
Group  4-5-6-T,  24.5  per  cent;  and  in  Group  7-8-9-T,  17.5  per 
cent.  The  Qi,  Q2,  and  Q3  in  one-room  schools  are  1,  3,  and  6 
years;  in  consolidated  schools  the  corresponding  measures  are 
2,  5,  and  9  years.  The  median  length  of  service  for  the  elemen- 
tary teacher  of  the  state  is  6.94  years.  In  one-room  schools  13.8 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  served  10  years  or  more;  in  con- 
solidated schools  24.8  per  cent  of  the  total  have  served  the  same 
length  of  time.  In  one-room  schools  54  per  cent  were  serving 
for  the  first  time  in  their  present  position ;  46  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  consolidated  schools  came  to  their  present  teaching 
position  this  year.  The  need  of  careful  oversight  to  insure  con- 
tinuity of  educational  policy  becomes  quite  apparent.  The  plan 
of  supervision  used  in  Connecticut  is  a  definite  means  of  meet- 
ing this  need.  In  consolidated  schools  35  per  cent  and  in  one- 
room  schools  26  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  served  3  years  or 
more  in  their  present  position. 
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SALARIES 

Because  of  the  differences  in  training  and  in  length  of  service 
we  find  differences  in  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  the  vari- 
ous groups.  There  is  a  significant  difference  between  the  aver- 
age salary  of  the  one-room  teachers  and  those  in  two-  and  three- 
room  schools,  and  between  teachers  of  the  2-3-T  group  and 
those  of  Groups  4-5-6-T  and  7-8-9-T.  Difference  in  kind  and 
amount  of  training,  rather  than  length  of  service,  seems  to  be 

TABLE  XIX:    SALARIES   OF  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS   IN 
NINETY-EIGHT   CONNECTICUT   TOWNS 


Salaries 
of  Groups 

Number  in  Group 

1 

Consolidated 

1-T 

2-3-T 

4-5-6-T 

7-8-9-T 

Schools 

Total 

$600-  649.99 

1 

650-  699.99 

700-  749.99 

13 

750-  799.99 

7 

800-  849.99 

32 

2 

2 

850-  899.99 

34 

5 

2 

7 

900-  949.99 

57 

13 

8 

2 

23 

950-  999.99 

46 

10 

9 

4 

23 

1000-1049.99 

83 

34 

26 

19 

79 

1050-1099.99 

26 

11 

5 

9 

25 

1100-1149.99 

27 

25 

17 

24 

66 

1150-1199.99 

13 

11 

5 

15 

31 

1200-1249.99 

11 

23 

11 

33 

67 

1250-1299.99 

1 

5 

7 

8 

20 

1300-1349.99 

4 

8 

19 

31 

1350-1399.99 

5 

8 

6 

19 

1400-1449.99 

1 

4 

10 

7 

21 

1450-1499.99 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1500-1549.99 

8 

3 

11 

1550-1599.99 

1600-1649.99 

2 

2 

4 

1650-1699.99 

1 

1 

1700-1749.99 

1 

2 

3 

1750-1799.99 

1 

1 

2 

1800-and  up 

4 

4 

Total 


354 


154 


129 


161 


444 


Qi $901.54  $1012.87  $1025.96  $1063.54  $1032.37 

Q2 986.40  1110.00  1144.12  1162.12  1147  46 

Qa 1045.33  1209.78  1343.75  1317.11  130403 

Average  978.25  1111.05  1190.90  1218.17  117860 

Standard  Deviation  129.85  144.20  169.20  181.55  18207 
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TABLE  XX 
COST  OF  BOARD  AND  ROOM  FOR  SEVEN  DAYS  PER  WEEK 


1-T 

2-3-T 

4-5-6-T 

7-8-9-T 

Total  of 

Consolidated 

Schools 

Number  of  Teachers 
Reporting 

202 

97 

71 

84 

252 

Q, 

$7.16 

$8.02 

$8.45 

$8.89 

$8.36 

Median 

7.59 

9.09 

10.21 

10.24 

10.05 

Qa 

9.02 

10.13 

11.38 

11.38 

10.47 

Average 

8.04 

8.82 

9.96 

9.98 

9.67 

Standard  Deviation 

1.62 

1.56 

1.86 

1.89 

1.93 

Range 

4.00 
13.50 

4.00 
12.50 

5.00 
12.50 

5.00 
16.00 

4.00 

16.00 

the  great  factor  in  determining  salary  differences.  In  the  2-3-T 
group  the  median  length  of  service  is  equal  to  that  in  the  larger 
unit  groups  but  the  median  of  training  is  less.  Table  XIX  gives 
the  salaries  for  the  different  groups.  In  addition  to  the  quar- 
tiles  and  medians,  the  averages  have  also  been  computed  to 
give  a  more  complete  basis  for  comparison. 

BOARDING  AND   HOME   CONDITIONS 

In  the  two  groups  of  schools  56  and  54  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  report  boarding  away  from  home  while 
teaching.  The  cost  of  board  and  room  ranges  from  $4  to  $16 
per  week  and  varies  with  the  locality.  There  is  a  difference  of 
approximately  $2.50  per  week  in  the  median  cost  of  board  to 
teachers  in  one-room  and  consolidated  schools.  The  principal 
measures  for  comparison  are  shown  in  Table  XX. 

About  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-room  schools  and  60 
per  cent  of  those  in  consolidated  schools  who  reported  the  cost 
of  board  for  7  days  per  week  also  reported  the  cost  for  5  days 
per  week.  In  most  cases  there  was  a  difference  of  20  to  25  per 
cent  in  the  cost  where  the  week-ends  were  spent  elsewhere. 
Table  XXI  gives  in  a  manner  similar  to  Table  XX  the  com- 
parative measures  for  5  days  per  week. 
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TABLE  XXI 
COST  OF  BOARD  AND  ROOM  FOR  FIVE  DAYS  PER  WEEK 


1-T 

2-3-T 

4-5-6-T 

7-8-9-T 

Total  of 

Consolidated 

Schools 

Number  of  Teachers 
Reporting 

159 

61 

41 

52 

154 

Qi 

$5.31 

$6 .  20 

$7.19 

$8.22 

$7.11 

Median 

6.27 

7.39 

8.36 

9.09 

8.37 

Qs 

7.34 

8.30 

9.33 

10.05 

9.18 

Average 

5.92 

6.75 

8.26 

8.95 

8.19 

StandardDeviation. 

1.29 

1.40 

1.55 

1.50 

1.71 

Range 

4.00 
10.00 

4.00 
10.00 

5.00 
12.00 

6.00 
15.00 

4.00 

15.00 

The  cost  of  board  gives  us  a  basis  for  discovering  the  rela- 
tive net  values  of  salaries  in  the  various  groups.  The  school 
year  in  Connecticut  is  38  weeks  in  length.  Allowing  for  vaca- 
tions it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  40  weeks  elapse  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  After  school  closes 
many  of  the  teachers  live  elsewhere  than  in  the  district  where 
they  teach.  To  get  a  crude  measure  of  the  relative  net  earnings 
for  the  school  year  we  have  subtracted  cost  of  board  for  forty 
weeks  from  the  annual  salary.  The  net  earnings  secured  by  this 

method  are  as  follows : 

Using  Medians       Using  Averages 

Group  1-T    $682.80  $656.65 

Group  2-3-T    746.40  768.25 

Group  4-5-^T   745.72  792.50 

Group  7-8-9-T    762.52  818.97 

Consolidated  Schools  Total 745.46  791.80 

Living  expenses  for  the  other  12  weeks  of  the  year  have  not 
been  cared  for  in  our  measure  nor  have  the  other  expenditures 
— for  clothing,  periodicals,  and  other  incidentals — been  taken 
into  account.  These  will  probably  be  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  in 
the  various  groups  under  study.  The  comparison  shows  that 
the  differences  in  net  earnings  are  relatively  small,  yet  net  earn- 
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ings  of  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  are  from  10  to  24  per 
cent  greater  than  those  of  teachers  in  one-room  schools. 

Table  XXII  gives  facts  concerning  the  boarding  place  and 
home  conditions  of  the  teachers  replying  to  the  questions  used 
on  the  form.  Practically  equal  percentages  in  each  group  are 
boarding.  About  3  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  boarding  report 
unsatisfactory  conditions,  but  these  figures  would  be  raised  were 
a  strict  interpretation  to  be  made  of  reports  on  the  question  of 
privacy  as  shown  by  percentages  not  having  a  warm  room  or  a 
quiet  place  for  study.  In  one-room  schools  32.5  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  who  board  stay  in  homes  from  which  children 
attend  their  classes.  The  percentages  are  somewhat  smaller  in 
consolidated  schools,  67  teachers  in  one-room  and  20  in  consoli- 
dated schools  staying  at  homes  from  which  pupils  attend  their 
classes.  Ten  per  cent  report  this  arrangement  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  teacher  concerned.  A  somewhat  larger 
number  of  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  are  near  enough  to 
a  church  of  their  own  denomination  to  attend  the  same.  The 
general  conditions  as  indicated  by  a  decreased  percentage  of 
negative  replies  are  slightly  better  for  teachers  in  the  larger 
schools. 

The  homes  and  boarding  places  are  at  practically  the  same 
distance  from  school  in  the  various  groups.  For  one-room 
schools  the  Qi,  Q2,  and  Qs  distances  are  }i  mile,  1  mile,  and  2 
miles,  respectively;  for  consolidated  schools  the  corresponding 
distances  are  ^,  >^  and  2^  miles.  In  one-room  schools  14.7 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  live  4  miles  or  more  from  their  school ; 
while  in  consolidated  schools  17.6  per  cent  report  the  same  dis- 
tance. Ease  and  convenience  of  transportation  are  more  to  be 
considered  than  mere  distance.  Transportation  is  furnished  or 
paid  to  9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-room  and  to  2.6  per 
cent  of  those  in  consolidated  schools. 

SOCIAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  distance  of  the  home  or  boarding  place  from  railroad, 
trolley  or  "jitney"  becomes  an  index  of  social  opportunities  and 
ease  of  communication  with  the  world  outside.  The  distances 
at  which  the  25  percentile,  median,  and  75  percentile  are  located, 
are:  for  one-room  teachers,  1,  3,  and  4  miles;  for  consolidated 
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TABLE    XXII 

BOARDING    AND    HOME    CONDITIONS    OF    CONNECTICUT 

TEACHERS 


1-T 


2-3-T 


4.5.6-T 


7-8-9-T 


Total  of 
Consol- 
idated 
Schools 


Number  in  Each  Group 

Boarding 

In  district  where  teaching 

Outside  of  district 

Living  at  home 

In  district  where  teaching 

Outside  of  district 

Boarding  place  not  satisfactory 

Per  cent  of  total  number  boarding..  . 

(l)Children  from  hostess'  home  in  school 

Per  cent  of  teachers  boarding 

Embarrassment  to  teacher 

Percent  of  all  teachers  boarding  .... 
Per  cent  of  (1)  

Telephone  at  home — Yes 

No  telephone 

No  reply 

Warm  room  supplied 

Warm  room  not  supplied 

No  reply 

Quiet  place  for  study 

No  quiet  place  for  study 

No  reply 

Church  of  own  denomination  near .  .  . 
Church  of  own  denomination  not  near 
No  reply 


365 


161 


136 


166 


463 


56.4% 
47.9 
8.5 


53.4% 

42.2 

11.2 


53.7% 

43.4 

10.3 


55.4% 
50.6 
4.8 


54.2% 

45.5 
8.7 


43.6 
21.1 

22.5 


46.6 
19.3 
27.3 


46.3 
20.6 

25.7 


44.6 
20.5 
24.1 


45.8 
20.1 

25.7 


2.74 
4.85 


4.35 
8.14 


3.68 
6.85 


3.61 
7.14 


3.89 
7.17 


18.4 

32.5 

1.9 

3.4 

10.5 


4.35 
8.14 
.62 
1.6 
14.2 


5.88 

10.96 

.73 

1.37 
12.5 


3.0 
5.44 


4.32 

8.03 

.44 

.68 

10.0 


70.1 
22.3 
17.6 


60.3 
18.0 
21.7 


78.4 
19.1 
12.5 


78.9 

15.8 

5.3 


69.3 
17.5 
13.2 


70.1 
15.6 
14.3 


61.5 
11.8 
26.7 


83.1 

3.7 

13.2 


86.7 
3.8 
9.5 


76.9 
6.9 

17.2 


77.2 

8.0 

14.8 


66.5 
11.8 
21.7 


75 

11.8 

14.2 


79.5 

7.8 

12.7 


73.7 
10.4 
15.9 


56.4 
28.5 
15.1 


62.7 
15.5 
21.8 


65.4 
12.5 
22.1 


74.7 

7.5 

17.8 


67.8 
12.3 
19.9 


school  teachers,  %,  54  and  %  miles.  In  consolidated  schools 
5.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  5  miles  or  more  from  easy 
means  of  communication ;  in  one-room  schools  22.5  per  cent  are 
similarly  situated.  These  statements  are  based  on  replies  from 
322  one-room  and  394  consolidated  school  teachers. 

The  question,  "What  opportunities  for  social  life  do  you 
have?"  was  answered  by  approximately  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
teachers.  The  rephes  were  uniformly:  "A  large  number" — 
"Few"— "None"— "Practically  none"— "All  I  care  for."    The 
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TABLE  XXIII 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES  OF 
TEACHER-GROUPS 


Per  Cent  of  Teachers  Reporting 

1-T 

2-3-T 

4-5-6-T 

7-8-9-T 

Consolidated 

Schools 

Total 

Number  in  Group. .  .  . 

365 

161 

136 

166 

463 

Many    Social    Oppor- 
tunities  

7.4% 

20.5% 

18.4% 

33.2% 

24.41% 

Few     Social      Oppor- 
tunities  

36.71 

47.2 

47.1 

32.5 

41.9 

No  Social 

Opportunities 

26.03 

13.0 

10.3 

8.4 

10.58 

No  Reply 

29.86 

19.2 

24.2 

20.9 

23.11 

Table  XXIII  should  be  read  thus :    In  Group  I-T  17  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  members  of  the  grange,  9.86  per  cent  of  the  local  church. 


replies  were  grouped  as  shown  in  Table  XXIII.  The  teachers  in 
consolidated  schools  have  more  opportunities  for  social  life — the 
larger  schools  showing  the  greatest  number.  More  than  one- 
fourth  of  one-room  and  one-tenth  of  consolidated  school  teach- 
ers report  no  opportunities  for  social  life. 

In  order  to  discover  more  definitely  the  social  activities  open 
to  teachers  the  questions  concerning  membership  in  local  organ- 
izations were  inserted  in  the  question  form.  These  were 
answered  by  from  75  to  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  The  replies 
have  been  put  in  percentage  form  in  Table  XXIV.  More  of 
the  teachers  in  the  larger  groups  replied  to  the  question,  and 
more  have  opportunities  to  affiliate  with  local  organizations. 
Some  of  the  feeling  of  isolation  of  one-room  teachers  undoubt- 
edly comes  from  a  lack  of  social  opportunities. 

Table  XXV  deals  with  the  type  and  number  of  local  organi- 
zations at  which  the  teacher  is  a  regular  attendant,  whether  a 
member  or  not.  The  percentage  of  replies  in  this  case  is  less 
than  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  Table  XXIV,  but  the  gen- 
eral trend  is  the  same.    Even  in  the  two-teacher  or  the  three- 
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TABLE  XXIV 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS   IN  WHICH   CONNECTICUT 
TEACHERS  HOLD  MEMBERSHIP 


Per  Cent  of  Teachers  with  Membership  in 

1-T 

2-3-T 

4-5-6-T 

7-8-9-T 

Total  of 
Consoli- 
dated 
Schools 

Number  of  Teachers. . .  . 

365 

161 

136 

■ 

166 

463 

Grange 

17.0% 

18.0% 

14.0% 

12.0% 

14.7% 

Church 

9.86 

14.3 

18.4 

25.3 

19.5 

Lodge 

2.5 

4.2 

7.3 

8.4 

6.7 

Clubs 

21.1 

35.4 

30.9 

72.3 

47.3 

Other  Organizations.. . . 

7.39 

11.2 

9.6 

16.9 

12.7 

Two   or    More    Organi- 
zations  

14.0 

21.1 

20.6 

30.7 

24.4 

None 

37.5 

23.6 

22.8 

18.1 

21.4 

No  Reply 

26.9 

24.2 

19.1 

10.8 

17.9 

teacher  school  there  are  indications  of  a  richer  social  life  for  the 
teacher.  The  clubs  mentioned  in  these  two  tables  are  dramatic, 
athletic,  and  literary  clubs.  Under  "Other  Organizations" 
come  special  organizations  not  easily  classified  as  parent-teach- 
er organizations.  Table  XXIV  and  Table  XXV  are  to  be  read 
alike. 

PROFESSIONAL   ATTITUDES 

The  question,  "Are  you  satisfied  with  your  opportunities  for 
professional  growth?"  was  answered  by  approximately  80  per 
cent  of  the  teachers.  In  the  one-room  schools  34  per  cent 
answered  in  the  affirmative  and  45  in  the  negative;  in  the 
consolidated-school  group  there  were  41.5  per  cent  affirmative 
and  41.7  per  cent  negative  answers.  Under  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  professional  growth  the  following  are  the 
most  numerous.  The  per  cents  are  based  on  the  total  number 
of  teachers  in  each  group. 
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Teachers  of 
One-Room  Consolidated 

Teachers  Schools 

Extension  Courses   6.3%  11.88% 

Professional  Library  Facilities 4.7%  Z.l  % 

Visiting  Other   Schools 2.7%  2.2  % 

Better   Salaries 8%  3.     % 

Miscellaneous    6.Z%  7.3  % 

This  last  item  includes  more  time  for  study,  better  grading, 
and  better  boarding  conditions.  The  first  two  suggestions, 
representing  the  views  of  11  and  15.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  teachers  in  the  two  groups  should  receive  special 
consideration  from  the  state  department  and  from  teacher- 
training  institutions. 

TABLE  XXV 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATIONS  CONNECTICUT  TEACHERS 
ATTEND  REGULARLY 


Per  Cent  of  Teachers  Attending  Regularly 

1-T 

2-3-T 

4-5-6-T 

7-8-9-T 

Total  of 

Consolidated 

Schools 

Number  of  Teachers. . .  . 

365 

161 

136 

166 

463 

Grange 

11.0% 

12.4% 

9.5% 

8.4% 

10.1% 

Church 

11.8 

13.0 

9.5 

26.5 

19.5 

Lodge 

1.1 

3.1 

5.2 

7.8 

5.4 

Clubs 

14.3 

26.7 

21.3 

45.8 

32.0 

Other  Organizations.. . . 

3.6 

8.1 

4.4 

7.2 

6.7 

Two    or    More    Organ- 
izations  

11.5 

16.1 

11.8 

24.7 

17.9 

None 

34.0 

21.7 

25.7 

19.3 

22   1 

No  Reply 

35.6 

30.4 

26.5 

19.9 

25.5 

The  replies  to  the  question,  "Are  you  satisfied  with  your 
present  type  of  position?"  are  given  in  Table  XXVI.  They 
are  indicative  of  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  teaching  in 
one-room  and  larger  schools.  It  may  be  that  teachers  are  not 
satisfied  with  social  conditions  in  their  communities  or  with 
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PER   CENT   OF   TEACHERS   IN   SCHOOLS   OF   VARIOUS 

TEACHER-GROUPS  REPORTING   SATISFACTION 

WITH  POSITION  HELD 


1-T 

2-3-T 

4-5-6-T 

7-8-9-T 

Total  in 

Consolidated 

Schools 

Number  of  Teachers. . .  . 

365 

161 

136 

166 

463 

Satisfied    with    Present 
Type  of  Position 

36.4% 

51.9% 

65.4% 

65.1% 

60.3% 

Not  Satisfied  with  Pre- 
sent Type  of  Position. 

49.3 

31.1 

21.3 

20.0 

24.2 

Not  Replving 

14.3 

17.0 

13.3 

14.9 

15.5 

the  salaries  paid.  In  both  particulars  the  one-room  teacher  has 
fewer  advantages  than  the  teacher  in  the  larger  schools.  She 
teaches  more  classes.  To  reduce  the  number  of  grades  seems 
to  increase  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
satisfaction  with  tasks  well  done  because  it  is  possible  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  work  of  each  group,  both  for  preparation 
and  for  actual  teaching.  It  is  evident  from  the  replies  that  the 
larger  school  unit  has  the  greater  per  cent  of  satisfied  teachers, 
whatever  may  be  the  real  cause. 

The  situation  shown  in  this  table  deserves  comment.  As 
long  as  a  position  is  considered  less  desirable  special  induce- 
ments must  be  made  to  attract  teachers  of  large  caliber.  The 
teacher  in  one-room  schools  is  paid  less  than  her  sister  in 
consolidated  and  city  schools.  Her  net  earnings  are  from  10 
to  24  per  cent  less.  Her  social  opportunities  are  not.  so  many 
nor  so  varied.  She  is  farther  removed  from  the  activities  of 
the  world  outside.  This  does  not  hold  for  all  cases,  but  is  true 
of  a  very  large  number. 

The  children  in  one-room  schools  should  have  as  good  teach- 
ing as  the  pupils  in  consolidated  schools.  For  many  of  them 
the  only  scholastic  training  they  will  ever  receive  comes  in  the 
classes  of  the  small  school.  The  great  number  of  transfers 
accentuates  the  difficulties  of  rural  education.  It  was  shown 
in  Table  XVIII  that  nearly  62  per  cent  of  one-room  teachers 
have  had  no  advanced  training  beyond  that  received  in  summer 
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normal  schools.  A  large  number  have  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience. In  many  instances  the  one-room  school  is  a  training 
camp  from  which  teachers  are  recruited  for  other  and  larger 
schools. 

There  is  need  of  some  specialized  training  for  the  teachers 
of  the  rural  schools  of  Connecticut.  The  line  of  approach  is 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  material  taught.  Brim  lists 
these  as  essential  qualifications  of  a  rural  teacher — a  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  the  "good  life,"  professional  skill,  and  an 
understanding  of  rural  conditions.^  The  aim  should  be  to 
select  teachers  interested  in  rural  communities  and  their  prob- 
lems. The  amount  of  training  required  for  rural  teachers 
should  certainly  never  be  less  than  that  considered  necessary 
for  teachers  in  the  best  consolidated  schools. 

Salary  sometimes  determines  the  esteem  in  which  a  profes- 
sion is  held.  Within  the  same  profession  variations  in  salary 
levels  are  often  a  source  of  invidious  comparison.  Salaries 
paid  teachers  in  one-room  schools  sh9uld  at  least  be  eqiml  to 
those  paid  teachers  in  larger  units.  Connecticut  provides,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  subsidy  for  the  training  of  teachers  from 
small  towns.^  The  state  aids  in  paying  teachers'  salaries. 
In  some  cases  it  may  find  it  a  wise  investment  to  provide  a 
home  for  the  teacher  when  she  finds  it  difficult  to  secure  satis- 
factory living  conditions.  The  best  subsidy  a  community  can  pro- 
vide, in  addition  to  better  salaries  for  properly  trained  teachers, 
is  the  best  home  life  and  richer  social  opportunities.  Wise 
planning  and  careful  publicity  will  help  to  bring  this  about, 

SUMMARY 

The  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  have  more  professional 
training  than  the  teachers  of  one-room  schools. 

The  median  experience  of  teachers  is  5  years  in  consolidated 
and  3  years  in  one-room  schools. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  average  from 
$100  to  $200  more  than  those  of  teachers  in  one-room  schools. 
The  crude  net  earnings  of  teachers  in  consolidated  schools  are 
from  10  to  24  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  teachers  in  one- 
room  schools. 

^  Brim,  O.  G.    Rural  Education,  p.  272. 
^  Connecticut  School  Laws,  1922,  Sec.  275. 
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Teachers  in  larger  schools  have  social  opportunities  of  greater 
number  and  variety  than  do  teachers  in  one-room  schools.  A 
larger  number  are  satisfied  with  their  present  type  of  position. 
This  may  be  the  composite  result  of  various  causes,  but  satis- 
faction with  type  of  position  is  less  the  greater  the  number  of 
grades  taught. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  schools  should  be  well  trained.  This 
statement  is  especially  true  for  one-room  schools,  the  great 
percentage  of  transfers  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  work. 
The  numerous  eliminations  emphasize  the  need  of  teaching 
skill  to  improve  a  condition  that  exists.  For  their  work  in  one- 
room  schools,  teachers  should  be  paid  salaries  at  least  equal  to 
those  paid  teachers  of  equivalent  fitness  in  larger  school  units. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  based  on  data  from  98  Con- 
necticut towns  (townships).  The  schools  of  these  towns  are 
served  by  supervising  agents  paid  by  the  state.  The  general 
plan  of  work  in  all  the  schools  is  similar,  and  the  comparisons 
are  on  a  common  basis.    The  general  conclusions  follow: 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  The  cost  of  education  in  consolidated  schools  (in  Connec- 
ticut only)  is  no  greater  than  in  one-room  schools. 

(o)  The  current  expense  per  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  $65.32  in  consolidated  and  $66.19  in  one- 
room  schools.  -^ 

(&)  There  are  no  significant  differences  between  the  aver- 
age cost  of  education  in  the  one-room  schools  of 
various  towns  and  the  average  cost  of  education  in 
the  consolidated  schools  of  the  same  towns. 

(c)  Costs  per  pupil  in  one-room  schools  range  from 
$33.68  to  $187.05.  There  are  77  schools  with  per- 
pupil  costs  in  excess  of  $100. 

(rf)  The  current  expense  per  teacher  is  $1850  in,  con- 
solidated and  $1150  in  one-room  schools.  Consoli- 
dated schools  pay  greater  amounts  for  teachers  sala- 
ries. They  also  expend  considerable  sums  for  trans- 
portation and  janitorial  service,  items  for  which  one- 
room  schools  make  little  or  no  provision. 

{e)  The  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  is  17.48  in 
one-room  and  28.43  in  consolidated  schools.  Three 
teachers  in  consolidated  schools  instruct  the  same 
number  of  pupils  as  do  five  teachers  in  one-room 
schools.  The  education  of  each  child  is  the  purpose 
for  which  the  schools  of  the  state  are  established. 
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Cost  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  is  the  most 
valid  method  of  insuring  comparison  in  terms  of 
essentially  the  same  unit  of  service. 

2.  The  holding  power  of  consolidated  schools  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  one-room  schools, 

(a)  In  one-room  schools  29.4  per  cent,  41.5  per  cent,  and 
100  per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  ages  14,  15  and  16  drop 
out  during  the  year.  Consolidated  schools  lose  8.6 
per  cent,  12.1  per  cent,  and  41.3  per  cent  of  their 
enrollment  at  corresponding  ages. 

(b)  In  one-room  schools  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  have  eliminations  of  1.5  per  cent,  3.5 
per  cent,  9  per  cent,  and  13  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
their  total  registrations.  In  consolidated  schools  the 
elimination  is  .9  per  cent,  1.6  per  cent,  4.9  per  cent, 
and  5.1  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  corresponding 
grades. 

(c)  In  one-room  schools  elimination  for  causes  other  than 
illness  and  death  is  224  per  cent  of  that  in  consoli- 
dated schools. 

(d)  Differences  in  the  organization  and  activities  of  the 
two  types  of  schools  are  responsible  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  differences  in  elimination.  The  aver- 
age one-room  school  has  6.27  grades  with  2.8  pupils 
in  each  grade;  the  average  room  in  consolidated 
schools  has  2.07  grades  with  13.7  pupils  in  each 
grade.  Time  devoted  to  instruction  of  each  pupil  and 
the  provision  for  companionship  of  children  of  equal 
maturity  and  of  common  interests  are  more  limited 
in  the  smaller  school. 

3.  Many  of   the  pupils  in  Connecticut  transfer  to  other 
schools  during  the  year. 

(a)  34,7  per  cent  of  the  total  registration  in  one-room 
schools  transfer  to  or  from  other  schools  during  the 
year.  In  consolidated  schools  the  transfers  are  18.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  registration. 

(b)  In  one-room  schools  7.78  per  cent  and  in  consolidated 
schools  4.51  per  cent  of  the  total  registration  were 
transfers  to  or  from  other  states. 
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(c)  About  30  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  transfers 
occur  in  October  and  April.  The  remaining  transfers 
are  quite  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  school  year. 

(d)  Many  of  the  transfers  result  in  eliminations.  The 
school  can  not  prevent  transfers,  but  it  must  meet 
the  challenge  to  care  for  them  effectively  with  the 
minimum  loss  of  time  of  both  new  and  old  pupils. 

4.     Consolidated  schools  have  teachers  with  more  training 
and  experience. 

(a)  The  professional  preparation  of  teachers  in  consoli- 
dated schools  is  superior  to  that  of  teachers  in  one- 
room  schools.  Of  the  teachers  in  consolidated  schools 
59  per  cent  and  of  those  in  one-room  schools  31  per 
cent  have  attended  normal  schools.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  consolidated  school  teachers  48.8  per  cent  have 
been  in  attendance  at  normal  schools  two  years  or 
more ;  23.5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-room  schools 
have  attended  the  same  length  of  time.  In  consolidated 
schools  5.2  per  cent,  and  in  one-room  schools  2.1  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  have  attended  college  two  years 
or  more.  There  are  26  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in 
consolidated  schools  and  62  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of 
one-room  schools  whose  only  professional  training 
was  secured  at  summer  normals,  the  median  term  of 
attendance  being  six  weeks.  Other  training  more  or 
less  closely  related  to  their  present  work  is  reported 
by  15  per  cent  of  the  consolidated  and  7.4  per  cent  of 
the  one-room  school  teachers.  The  high  school  train- 
ing of  the  two  groups  is  almost  identical,  83.4  per  cent 
and  83.8  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  teachers  in  con- 
solidated and  one-room  schools  reporting  graduation 
from  four-year  high  schools. 

(b)  The  consolidated  schools  have  the  greater  number  of 
experienced  teachers.  The  median  experience  of 
teachers  in  consolidated  schools  is  5  years ;  in  one- 
room  schools  it  is  3  years. 

(c)  The  consolidated  school  teachers  receive  salaries  from 
$100  to  $200  higher  than  are  paid  to  teachers  in  one- 
room  schools.    The  crude  net  earnings   (salaries  less 
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living  expenses)  of  consolidated  school  teachers  are 
from  10  to  24  per  cent  above  those  of  teachers  in  one- 
room  schools.  Because  of  this  fact  the  larger  schools 
are  able  to  secure  teachers  with  more  training  and 
experience. 

(d)  Various  other  factors  militate  against  securing  and 
retaining  the  ablest  teachers  for  rural  schools.  Their 
living  conditions  are  often  less  attractive,  and  their 
social  opportunities  less  numerous  and  less  varied. 

(e)  More  consolidated  school  teachers  are  satisfied  with 
their  present  type  of  position.  This  attitude  (of  sat- 
isfaction) is  necessary  for  the  best  work  and  for 
growth  within  the  position  held. 

IMPLICATIONS 

The  implications  of  the  study  are  obvious.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  consolidated  schools  are  paying  higher  salaries  for 
better  trained  teachers,  and  are  expending  considerable  sums 
for  transportation,  the  cost  per  pupil  instructed  is  slightly  less 
than  in  one-room  schools.  The  holding  power  of  the  consoli- 
dated schools  is  superior.  The  large  number  of  transfers,  while 
not  strictly  classed  as  related  to  holding  power,  emphasizes  the 
need  for  a  school  unit  large  enough  to  assimilate  new  students 
speedily  and  effectively.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  findings 
these  recommendations  are  made. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Where  conditions  permit,  the  state  should  encourage  con- 
solidation and  the  closing  of  one-room  schools  by  means  of  sub- 
ventions in  aid  of  transportation. 

2.  Because  of  the  great  elimination  at  the  upper  age  and 
grade  levels  one-room  schools  especially  should  so  plan  their 
activities  that  interest  may  be  maintained  and  the  minimum 
essentials  provided  for, 

3.  The  possibility  of  reducing  elimination  through  legal  safe- 
guards of  the  rights  of  children  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

4.  Careful  attendance  records  and  a  complete  follow-up  sys- 
tem must  be  maintained  because  of  the  great  number  of 
transfers. 
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5.  A  good  system  of  supervision  should  be  maintained  to  care 
adequately  for  the  educational  needs  of  transferring  and  other 
pupils. 

6.  A  system  of  cooperation  with  contiguous  states  should  be 
established  and  maintained  to  facilitate  the  educational  adjust- 
ments of  pupils  who  transfer  across  state  lines. 

7.  Teachers  for  one-room  schools  should  be  as  well  trained 
for  their  particular  positions  as  are  those  in  larger  school  units. 
The  salaries  paid  should  be  at  least  equal  to  those  paid  the 
teachers  in  consolidated  schools. 


APPENDIX 


SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLES 

TABLE  XXVII 

TOWNS   USED  IN  THIS   STUDY,   BY  GROUPS 

(See  page  3) 


Group  I 
Bethany 
Bolton 
Canterbury 
Chaplin 
Columbia 
Franklin 
Hampton 
Hartland 
Killingworth 
Ledyard 
Lyme 

Marlborough 
Monroe 
New  Fairfield 
Prospect 
Salem 
Sherman 
Southbury 
Union 
Warren 
Weston 

Group  II 
Ashford 
Barkhamsted 
Brookfield 
Colebrook 
Lebanon 

North  Stonington 
Preston 
Redding 
Roxbury 
Tolland 
Willington 


Woodstock 
Wolcott 

Group  III 
Burlington 
Bozrah 
Canaan 
Colchester 
Durham 
Eastford 
East  Haddam 
Ellington 
Granby 
Hebron 
Kent 
Lisbon 
Mansfield 
New  Hartford 
Newtown 
North  Branford 
Oxford 
Pomfret 
Sterling 
Wilton 

Group  IV 
Avon 

Beacon  Falls 
Bloomfield 
Bridgewater 
Canton 
Cheshire 
East  Granby 
East  Hampton 
East  Lyme 


Easton 
Goshen 
Haddam 

Harwinton 

Madison 

Middlebury 

Middlefield 

Montville 

North  Canaan 

North  Haven 

Old  Lyme 

Salisbury 

Saybrook 

Sharon 

Somers 

Sprague 

Suffield 

Trumbull 

Voluntown 

Waterford 

Westbrook 

Woodbury 

Group  V 
Andover 
Bethlehem 
Chester 
Cromwell 
Farmington 
Newington 
Norfolk 
Old  Saybrook 
Rocky  Hill 
Scotland 
Washington 
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DETAILED  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CURRENT  EXPEN- 
DITURES AS  USED  IN  THIS  STUDY 

1.  General  Control  Total 

a.  School  board  and  business  office 

b.  Supervision    

c.  Truant  officers 

d.  Americanization  director 

e.  Other  expenses  of  general  control 

Total  General  Control 

2.  Instruction 

a.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  supervisors  of 

grades  and  subjects 

b.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  supervising 

principals     

c.  Salaries   of   teachers 

d.  Free  textbooks    

e.  Stationery  and  supplies  used  in  instruction 

/.  Tuition  fees   

g.  Other  expenses  of  instruction   (specify) 

Total  Instruction 

3.  Operation  of  School  Plant 

a.  Wages  of  janitors,  engineers,  etc 

b.  Fuel,  vi^ater,  light,  power,  and  janitor's 

supplies    

Total  Operation    

4.  Maintenance  of  School  Plant 

a.  Repairs    

b.  Insurance    

c.  Replacement  of   equipment 

d.  Upkeep  of  grounds,  etc 

Total    Maintenance 

5.  Auxiliary  Agencies 

a.  School  libraries    

b.  Promotion  of  health 

?c,  c.  Transportation  of  pupils 

d.  Miscellaneous   items    (list  items) 

Total  Auxiliary  Agencies 

Total   Current   Expenses 
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TEACHING  CONDITIONS 
1923-1924 

Confidential 
Form  To  Be  Filled  Out  By  Each  Teacher 

Town School No.  of  Teachers  in  School 

Teacher  (full  name) 

I.     (a)  Are  you  a  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school? 

In  what  year  were  you  graduated? 

(b)  Please  report  below  the  number  of  weeks  you  attended  and 
the  years  during  which  you  attended  each  type  of  institution 
named  below: 

Year  or  Years 
No.  Weeks  of  Such 

Attended  Attendance 

(1)  Summer  Normal  School      

(2)  Normal  School*  

(3)  Special  School*  

What? 

(4)  College  or  University*         

*  Consider  full  year  at  (2),  (3)  or  (4)  as  36  weeks. 

II.     (a)   How  many  years  or  fractional  part  thereof,  including  1923- 
24,  have  you  taught  ? 

(b)  How  many  years  or  fractional  part  thereof,  including  1923- 
24,  have  you  taught  in  the  school  in  which  you  are  now 
employed  ? 

(c)  What  is  your  salary  for  the  year  1923-24?  $ 

III.     (a)   Do  you  board  (away  from  home)? or 

Do  you  live  at  home  while  teaching  ? 

(b)  Is  the  boarding  place  (or  home)  in  the  district  where  you 
teach? 

(c)  Distance  (to  nearest  one-eighth  mile)  of  boarding  place  (or 
home)    from  school 

(d)  Distance  (to  nearest  one-eighth  mile)  of  boarding  place  (or 
home)  from  railroad  station,  trolley  station,  or  jitney 

(e)  Is  transportation  provided  for  you? 

If  so,  at  whose  expense  ? 

(f)  Is  the  boarding  place  satisfactory  to  you? 

If  not,  why  not  ? 
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(g)  Are  there  children   from  the  boarding  place  attending  your 

classes  ? 

(h)  If  there  are  children  from  your  boarding  place  attending  your 

classes,  is  this  an  embarrassment  to  you  ? 

(i)   Is  there  a  telephone  at  your  boarding  place? 

(j)   Have  you  a  warm  room? ...: 

(k)   Have  you  a  warm,  quiet  place  in  which  to  study? 

(1)  What  do  you  pay  for  room  and  board  (seven  days)  a  week? 


(m)  What  do  you  pay  for  room  and  board  (five  days)  a  week? 


(n)   Is  the  board  satisfactory? , 

(o)  Is  a  church  of  your  denomination  near  enough  for  regular 

attendance? 

(p)   Is  this  a  factor  in  your  situation? 

IV.     (a)  What  opportunities  for  social  life  do  you  have? 


(b)  Of  what  local  organizations  are  you  a  member? 

(c)  Of  what  local  organizations  are  you  a  regular  attendant?.. 


V.     (a)   Are  you    satisfied   with  your    opportunities    for    professional 
growth? 

(b)  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  type  of  position? 

(c)  Give  any  suggestions  you  may  have  for  improvement  under 

(a) ■ 

VI.  Do  you  remain  over  week-ends  in  the  district  in  which  you  teach? 

If  not,  why  not  ? ' : :..... ■• 

VII.  Please  give  any  suggestions  you  may  have  for  improving  condi- 

tions:   : 


It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  your  name,  but  you  may  do  so  if 

Name .JS^J^tiV^ jK^ht^t:^^^:^^      

Address  .....£>^kss...^v&-^.....Xb--W?^^ 
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